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BUILDING AND LAUNCHING SHIPS. 

Reader, would you like to know how ships 

are built, and launched from the dry dock into 
the water? Ifyou would, we intend to give 
youachance. The London Juvenile Library 
has given us some valuable information on the 
subject, and we shall take the liberty of draw- 
ing pretty freely from that article. The pic- 
tures which we have had engraved will assist 
you in understanding the description. 
“At the commencement of building aship, the 
proportional size of every part is laid down by 
the ship-draftsman, who prepares drawings of 
the vessel in various points of view, which rep- 
resent the dimensions, not merely of the vessel 
itself, but of the principal timbers composing it, 
with their curves and angles carefully defined. 
These drawings are generally ona scale of a 
quarter of an inch to the foot, and from them, on 
the floor of the mould-loft, the draftsman chalks 
outlines of the timbers enlarged to the size of 
the vessel. 

Thin pieces of pine board were then cut, and 
fitted accurately to the numerous curvatures of 
the lines. These pieces of board, called moulds, 
or moulding pieces, are used as patterns by the 
sawyers, to cut the oak timbers for the ship.— 
In preparing the timbers, great care and judg- 
ment are required, as the wood must be chosen, 
not only to avoid waste, but that the grain of 
the wood may be cut across as little as possible, 
as it greatly weakens the timber. Crooked 
— are therefore used for the curved tim- 

ers. 

The building slip is a piece of land dug out 
rather wider than the ship to be built, and is at 
right angles with, and sloping toward the river. 
the upper part is level with the ground ; but the 
lower is several feet below it, opening to the 
river, with gates to shut out the water. The 
timbers, when properly shaped by the sawyer, 
are removed to the building slip, where a row 
of blocks is placed, on which the ship is to be 
formed. They are ranged five or six feet apart, 
and the upper parts of them adjusted to form a 
straight line, inclining toward the river. If we 
compare the hull of a ship to the skeleton of the 
human body, the keel may be considered as the 
spine, and the timbers as ribs. The keel, being 
the principal part of the vessel, and the one 
above all others requiring strength and solidity, 
it is the first laid down on the blocks. It is 
made of elm, and is too long, except in small 
vessels, for a single tree to form it ; two or more 
pieces are, therefore, united, or “ scarfed,” as it 
18 termed. For ships‘of a thousand tons bur- 
den, the keel is about one hundred and forty 
feet long, fourteen inches wide, and fifteen inch- 
es deep. 

The sides and ends of the keel are grooved 
and cut, to receive the different timbers and 
pleces of wood forming the frame-work of the 
hull. "Two of these timbers form the main sup- 
port of the vessel, and are called the stem and 


es stem, other pieces are fastened to secure 


now. 





=== the hull, while others form a support for 


the stern ; the first curves up from the 
higher end of the keel, and the latter 
rises nearly perpendicularly from the 
lower end—a ship being always built 
with the stem towards the water. Both 
of these timbers are formed of oak, and 
are fastened in a most substantial man- 
ner. To the stem-post are attached 
= transoms, fashion pieces, etc., the shape 
of which, when fixed, gives the elegant 
= curve to the stem of the vessel; to the 


= it to the keel and to the timbers forming 


the end of the bowspnit. These heavy pieces 
of timber are hauled up to their places by strong 
pulleys and ropes, and are shored up by poles 
from the ground to keep them steady. 

The ribs of the ship are of too great a size to 
be formed of one piece, and therefore each rib 
is built up of separate pieces,the name of which 
is “futtocks.” These pieces are placed, some 
end to end, and others side by side, in such a 
manner thatthe joint of two ends of timber may 
have a support of solid timber at its side. The 
ribs rise to different and irregular heights, to 
adjust afterward; and the opposite sides are 
supported by temporary wooden braces, or 
“ cross-spalls,” which are nailed tothem. The 
form of the hull is thus given in a rough man- 
ner. The keel, the stem-post, and the stern, 
form the three great supporters of the frame of 
the vessel ; the first horizontal, the second ris- 
ing upright from one end, and the third curving 
up from the other. Among the timbers which 
are afterward added to the vessel, are three, 
called the “ keel row,” the “stem-row,” and the 
“stern-row,” which are interior representatives 
of those just named. The “ keel-row” is fixed 
on the floor timbers immediately over the keel, 
and forms the part on which the blocks to sup- 
port the masts are placed ; it is secured by bolts, 
which pass through it and the keel. The “stern- 
row” and “stem-row” give internal support to 
the ends of the ship. ‘The whole of the frame 
is braced together by “riders,” formed of wood 
or iron, which cross several of the timbers, and 
are bolted to each. The frame thus formed is 
covered with planks, laid in a horizontal direc- 
tion, and from three to six inches thick. They 
are formed of oak, and are frequently thirty feet 
long. They are firmly bolted to the timbers, 
and the slight spaces between them are filled 
with oakum (made of old cables pulled to shreds 
and formed into a kind of loose rope, about an 
inch in thickness,) which is driven * toa depth 
equal to the thickness of the planks. The whole 
is then coversd with hot melted pitch and resin, 
and rendered completely watertight. The out- 
side of the vessel Seen completed, the interior 
is divided into compartments, according to the 
purposes the ship is intended for. The decks, 
port-holes, and magazine of a man-of-war, re- 
quire different arrangements from those of a 
merchant vessel. (T'o be Continued.) 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


KIND ACTIONS. 


It is easy to speak and act kindly, but we 
would hardly suppose so, when we see how fre- 
quently harshness is manifested in words and 
in deeds, when the occasion affords for it not 
the least justification. But with many, too lit- 
tle thought is given about the feelings of oth- 

















themselves, and, in daily life, almost all besides 

are deemed unworthy of consideration. But if 
we would follow faithfully the golden rule, we | 
should show kindness to all, for in this way we | 
may confer happiness often when otherwise it 

could never be realized. However, our present 
story 1s to illustrate the worth of this virtue, not | 
the ill-effects of its opposite. 

Lucy Hopkins had been used to comforts, 

such as an only child, whose early years had | 
been passed amid wealth and Juxury, might be | 
expected to enjoy. She had from her birth gen- | 
erous and noble qualities, which won her the | 
warm affection and love of her friends and com- | 
panions. She was good to all whom she knew ;| 
and, whenever assistance was asked, was ever 
ready to urge on her parents the relief required; 
and they seldom refused to comply with her 
requests. Thus to the poor in the neighborhood 
in which she lived, her name was a synonym 
for good deeds ; she was deemed their little ben- 
efactor. 


There was one family, in whom she felt es- 
pecially interested. Like her own, it was com- 
posed of only three persons—father, mother and 
daughter. But sickness and misfortune had re- 
duced it to poverty, and, only for the charity of 
Lucy, it seemed often as if actual want would 
be no stranger in that household. The daugh- 
ter won Lucy’s affection by her gentleness and 
goodness, and for her sake she ministered, as 
far as she was able, to the comfort of herself 
and family. Notwithstanding the difference in 
their relative situations, Lucy Hopkins and Ma- 
ry Nelson became well nigh as sisters, in their 
daily intercourse. 

But times alter and scenesalter. The happy 
prospect of to-day, not unfrequently on the mor- 
row is overshadowed by gloomy apprehensions. 
Then again these latter become stern realities, 
and the vision of prosperity, once ours, seems 
gone forever. 

Years went by, and in the course of them the 
residence of Lucy Hopkins became changed.— 
While yet in opulence her parents removed 
elsewhere, and she, of course, left with them, 
the home of her childhood. But when scttled 
in their new abode, her father met with reverses 
which seemed to threaten his affairs with ruin. 
And worse still, these were followed soon by 
others, which consumed his entire fortune.— 
Thus he was left almost penniless, at a time 
when he most required the wealth which he had 
possessed earlier in life, to make his age com- 
fortable and free him from care and anxieties 
about temporal concerns. So do “riches take 
to themselves wings and fly away.” 

Of course Mr. Hopkins had to curtail his ex- 
penses. The costly furniture was sold; but 
part of a house was hired ; and the strictest fru- 
gality was actually requisite to provide for each 

ay’s wants. Lucy and her mother never mur- 
mured on account of their reduced condition, 
but were as happy as in the days when wealth 


In the meanwhile affairs were altered, too, 
with Mary Nelson. She had grown to woman- 
hood, the same good and gentle being whom 
Lucy knew in childhood. By chance, as some 
would say, she had first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Elwood, whose name she now bore. He 
was a man whom the prejudices of the world 
did not affect ; but who, in his actions, pursued 
that course which his own judgment told was 
right, though fashion might cry aloud against 
it, and if in vain, stamp it at last with odium.— 
The charms of Mary Nelson, combined with 
her virtues, had won his affections ; and, not- 
withstanding his fortune and her poverty, he 
had chosen her as his own, for life. To each 
other both were mutually attached, and both 
were happy in each other’s love. 

But Mary had never forgotten Lucy’s kind- 
ness. She never supposed an opportunity would 
offer, by which she could repay the same, in 
part, but she treasured it as something which 
was to be. remembered always with a thankful 
and grateful heart. Recently, though far away, 
in a disconnected manner reports came to her 
ears of the sad change in fortune which had be- 
fallen Lucy. These becoming more positive, 
she began to feel anxious to find again her ear- 
ly friend, and see for herself whether they were 
true. She narrated therefore to Mr. Elwood, 
the history of Lucy as she knew it, and the ti- 
dings which now came in reference to her con- 
dition. She easily awakened in him an inter- 
est in her behalf, and, as there was nothing to 
prevent, it was determined that together the 
would journey to the place in which she lived. 

But we pass on to the result of this visit.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Elwood insisted that Lucy Hop- 
kins should return home with them, and be- 
come an inmate of their family. After much 
persuasion she consented, and soon found her- 
self provided with comforts such as she had en- 
joyed years previously. But she did not always 
remain thus circumstanced. Only two years 
had passed, when she too became the wife of 
one who was every way worthy of her affec- 
tions. A happy and a comfortable home is now 
hers! a © a return for the kind actions of her 
youth. Her disposition however is not changed ; 
and as in childhaod, so now, the needy of the 
neighborhood in which she lives are constant 
recipients of favors at her hands. We 

New York, March 31, 1852, 





Narrative. | 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, 


“ Dear father,” said Mary Edwards, “ don’t 
go out this evening,” and the young girl, who 
hardly numbered fourteen years, laid her hand 
upon the arm of her parent. 

Mr. Edwards shook her off impatiently, mut- 














decked their household with plenty. But this 
was not the only change which Lucy was to 
experience. She was to be left alone—poor 
and alone—in a selfish and an inhospitable 
world. ‘Twenty-two years had now passed over 
her head; both of her parents had been taken 
from her, and all of them that was mortal was 
reposing in the church-yard with the dead.— 
She lived solely by her own exertions, working 
diligently, but never fretting or grieving be- 
cause her lot was not as in days gone by. She 
was not without friends; but they were all in 
inferior circumstances, and they could offer her 
no assistance, nor could they furnish her with 
occupation which might be more suited to her 





ers, They allow selfishness to predominate in 


capacities, and tax Jess her physical strength. 


tering as he did so— 

“Can't I go where I please >” 

“ Oh yes, father,” urged Mary, drawing up 
to him again, notwithstanding her repulse.— 
“But there’s going to be a storm,andI wouldn’t 
go out.” 

“Storm! nonsense! That’s only your pre- 
tence. But I'll be home soon—long before the 
rain, if it comes at all.” 

And saying this, Mr. Edwards turned from 
his daughter and left the house. As soon as she 
was left alone, Mary sat down and commenced 
weeping. There had been sad changes since 
she was ten years old. In that time her father 
had fallen into habits of intemperance, and not 
only wasted his substance, but abused his fami- 











6 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








ly ; and sadder still, her mother had died broken| Long, long ago—long, long ago. 
hearted, leaving her alone in the world with a | Oh, how I wept when I found she was dead! 
drunken father. Long, long ago—long, long ago. 

The young gir!’s trials, under these painful She was an angel—my love and my guide— 
circumstances, were great. Night after night | Vainly to save me from ruin she tried— 


her father would come home intoxicated, and it | Poor broken hearted : twas well that she died— 


was so rare a thing for her to get a kind word 
from him, that a tone of affection from his lips! 7 
would move her instantly to tears. Daily the | 
— of ogg ee Saal OM ptr er a | I was no stranger to virtue and truth, 
o idleness, and gradually Mr. Edwards syn a! oon 
child sank lower in the scale of comfort. The| q)“"'2 long ago—long, long ago 


Long, long ago—long, long ago. 


set me look back on the days of my youth— 
ong, long ago—long, long ago. 


would sit very still, and gaze on her pale face 
with deep sorrow. They told him God made 
Nelly sick, and he must pray to God that he 
would make her well. So he would go away 
softly into his little room, and kneel down and 
pray God to make Nelly well. But Nelly grew 
worse. One day his father told him he must 
go with him to stay at his aunt Caroline’s till 
Nelly got better. Charley was very much de- 
lighted to go, for he was very fond of his “aunt 
Carry,” as he called her. But when he was 
drest and came in to see Nelly for the last time, 


pleasant house where they had lived was given Oh, for the hopes that were pure as the day, 
up, and in small poorly furnished rooms, they 
hid from cbservation. After this change, Mr. 
Edwards moved along his downward way more 
rapidly ; earning less and drinking more. 


Mary grew old fast. Under severe trialsand old man’s voice died away, was the silence of 
afflictions, her mind rapidly matured ; and her | death. Pausing scarcely a moment, he moved 


affection for her father grew stronger and stron- 
ger as she realized more fully the dreadful na- 
ture and ultimate tendency of the infatuation 
by which he was led. 

At last, in the anguish of her concern, she 
ventured upon remonstrance. This brought 
only angry repulse, adding bitterness to her cup 
of sorrow. The appearance of a storm on the 
evening to which we have alluded, gave Mary 
an opportunity for urging her father not to go 
out. 


proach of the storm to whichshe referred. But 
she cared little for it now. Her father had 
gone out. She had spoken of it only with the 
hope that he might have been induced to stay 
with her. 

Now that he was away, the agitation within 
was too great to have any concern for the tur- 
bulent elements without. 

On leaving home, Mr. Edwards, who had not 
taken any liquor for three or four hours, and 
whose appetite was sharpened for the accus- 
tomed stimulus, walked quickly in the direction 
of a drinking house, where he usually spent his 
evenings. On entering, he found there was a 
little commotion in the bar-room. A certain 
individual, not over friendly to landlords, had 
introduced himself; and his character being 
known, the inmates were disposed to have a lit- 
tle sport with him. 

* Come now, fellow,” said one just as Ed- 
wards came in, “ mount this table and make a 
first rate temperance speech.” 

* Do, and [ll treat you to the stiffest glass 
of whiskey the landlord can mix,” added an- 
other. 

“ Or perhaps you like a mint julep or gin 
cocktail better? Anything you please. Make 
a speech; and call for liquor. Vl stand the 
treat.” 

“ What d’ye say, landlord; shall he make 
the speech ?” said another, who was eager for 
the sport. 

“ Please yourselves and you please me,” said 
the landlord. 

“Very well. Now for the speech, old fellow. 
Here, mount this table.” And two or three of 
the most forward took hold of his arms. 

“Tm not just in the humor for making a 
speech,” said the temperance man, “ but if it 
will please you as well, I will sing you asong.” 

“ Give us a song then. Anything to accom- 
modate. But let’s liquor first.” 

“No,” said the other firmly, «I must sing the 
song first, if I sing it at all.” 

“Don’t you think your pipes* will be clearer 
for a little drink of some kind or other ?” 

* Perhaps they would. So, provided you have 


no objection, I'll take a glass of cold water—if | 


such a thing is known in this place.” 

The glass of water was presented, and the 
man prepared to give the promised song. All 
stood listening attentively, wards among the 
rest. The voice of the old iin was low and 
tremulous, yet every word was uttered distinct- 
ly and with a pathos that showed the meaning 
was felt. The following well written temper- 
ance song was sung, and while his voice filled 
the room every other sound was hushed: 
Where are the friends that to me were so dear, 

Long, long ago—long, long ago ? 

Where are the hopes thit my heart used to 
cheer, 
Long, long ago—long. long ago? 
Friends that [ loved in the grave are laid low, 
iEfopes that I cherished are tld from me now, 
i am degraded, for rum was iny foe— 

Long, long ago—long, long ago. 


Sadly my wife bowed her bevutiful head— 


| 
| 





How her remonstrance was received has | stricken form of the wife of his youth, at these 
been seen. While the poor girl sat weeping, | words; and when the old man’s voice faltered 
the distant rolling thunder indicated the ap-|on the line— 


| 


| 














he did not want to go. He said he must stay 
and take care of Nelly, that she could not do 
without him. But Nelly told him he must go 
and see aunt Carry, and that he would have a 
great many little cousins to play with. His fa- 
ther told Nelly she must not talk any more then, 
and as he took Charley in his arms, and turned 
away and closed the door, the tears stole down 
Nelly’s pale eheeks. She loved Charley very 
much, His father put Charley in the carriage, 
gave a few directions to the driver and started 
off. Aunt Carry, whom Charley was going to 
see, lived about three miles off. It was a pleas- 
ant summer road, which lay mostly along the 
banks of a beautiful river. Charley was de- 
lighted with the water, the green fields, and es- 
pecially the birds, which flew around and sung 
their little songs. His father told him how God 
made all these things, and how we must love 
and worship him. Aunt Carry had a good ma- 
ny children, There was a pretty little baby 
named Grace. Then there was Henry, about 
Charley’s age, Frank, about five years old, and 
some others who were older. They were all 
very glad to see Charley. He was a great fa- 
vorite with them, and they had been to see him 
several times. They all ran out to the gate to 
meet him, took him into the house, and began 
to bring him toys, and tell him stories to amuse 
him. When Charley’s father got into the car- 
riage to go away, he wanted to go too, and al- 
most made up his mind to cry, but his father 
told him he would come and see him in three 
or four days, and tell him all about Nelly; so 
he went to play with his little cousins quite con- 
tented. 

In my next story, I will tell you how Charley 
amused himself at his aunt Carry’s. Kare, 


Oh, for the joys that were purer than they, 
Oh, for the hours that I’ve squandered away, 
Long, long ago—long, long ago. 


The silence that pervaded the room when the 


slowly from the room, and left the audience to 
their own reflections. There was not one of 
them who was not more or less affected, but the 
deepest impression had been made on the heart 
of Edwards. The song seemed as if it had been 
made for him. The second verse particularly, 
went thrilling to his feelings: 


“ Sadly my wife bowed her beautiful head” 


How suddenly rose before him the sorrow- 


“Poor broken-hearted, ’twas well that she died,” 


the anguish of his spirit was so great, that he 
only kept himself from sobbing aloud by a 
strong effort at self control. Ere the spell was 
broken, or a word uttered by any, he arose and 
left the house. 

Not many minutes after her father’s depart- 
ure, Mary sat weeping bitterly. She felt hope- 
less and deserted. ‘Tenderly did she love her 
parent, but this love was only a source of the 
keenest anguish, for she saw him swiftly pass- 
ing along the road to destruction, without the 
power to save him. 

Grief wastes itself by its own violence. So 
it was in this instance. The tears of Mary 
were at length dried, her sobs were hushed, and 
she was about rising from her chair, when a 
blinding flash of lightning glared into the 
room, followed instantly by a deafening jar of 
thunder. 

“ Oh, if father were home!” she murmured, 
clasping her hands together. 

Even while she stood in this attitude, the 
door opened quietly, and Mr. Edwards entered. 

“T thought you would be afraid, Mary, and 
so: I came home,” said he in a kind voice. 

Mary looked at him in surprise. This was 
soon changed to joy, as she perceived that he 
was perfectly sober. 

“ Oh father,” she sobbed, unable to control 
her feelings, and leaning her face against his 
breast as she spoke—“if you would never go 
away.” 

'Tenderly the father drew his arm around his 
weeping child, and kissed her pure. forehead. 

“ Mary,” said he,as calmly as he could speak, 
“for your mother’s sake,” but he could not fin- 
ish the sentence. His voice quivered and be- 
came inarticulate. 

Solemnly, in the silence of his own heart, did 
the father, as he stood thus with his child in his 
arms, repeat the vows he had already taken.— 
And he kept his vows. 

Wonderful is the power of music! It is the 
heart’s own language, and speaks to it in a 
voice of irresistible persuasion. It is a good 
gift from heaven, and should ever be used in a 
good cause, 





ORIGINAL, 


SUSIE BRIGHT, 
OR THE CHESSMEN. 


“No one is in the parlor,” thought Susie 
Bright, or rather said it aloud to herself—* fa- 
ther has gone away, mother is up stairs, and 
auntie is in the kitchen, so now is the best time 
for me—I do so-want to look at them—there 
can be no harm in that, besides, no one will ev- 
er know it.” ii 

With these words on her lips, Susie Bright 
entered the parlor, and placing a chair by her 
father’s desk, sprang into it. Quickly was the 
key turned, the desk opened, and the box of 
chessmen in her hand. Carefully did she place 
them upon the table, and there for some time 
she played with them undisturbed, when at last 
she heard a step {n the hall, and _ thinking it to 
be that of her mother, hastily gathered them up 
and crowded them into her pocket. But to her 
great relief, it was only her brother Henry, who 
was quite agmuch delighted with the pretty 
things as she was herself. “ But I think,” said 
he, looking thoughtfully into his sister’s face, 
“that papa said we must not ever meddle with 
them now, but that when we are older, auntie 
or uncle will teach us the game.” 

‘* But he will never know it, if you don’t tell 
snnenenemmneenemnne — —_ es me,” answered Susie; “but I will put them 
Nursery. 

















of me. Don’t be a tell-tale, for no one will love 
you if you are.” 

Susie then commenced putting them into the 
ORIGINAL. box, but do what she could, the cover would not 


STORIES ABOUT CHARLEY —No. 2. slip on. In her eagerness to push them down, 


| all away now, and promise you wont tell father 











performed. Earnestly did she beg of her moth. 
er permission to wait until the morning, before 
she told her father; but Mrs. Bright knew that 
the duties of to-day should never be left for the 
morrow ; for “ who knoweth that they may have 
a _ >” So turning to her husband, she 
said— 

“ Here is a little girl who has somethine to 
say to you, jhe burden of which she must be re. 
lieved before she can close her eyes in peace to 
sleep.” 

Mr. Bright’s attention being aroused,he called 
his daughter to him, and after hearing her con. 
fession, chid her for her carelessnes and diso. 
bedience, but commended her for so frankly 
telling the truth. Ever after, when Susie was 
tempted to sin in like manner, the remembrance 
of the chessmen, and the unhappiness her naugh- 
ty conduct occasioned, prevented her from so 
doing. 





—_ 
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ORIGINAL. 
D0G.S—No. 2. 


Doubtless many of my little friends have read 
the history of Ulysses and his dog Argus, but 
as all probably have not I will give an abbrevi- 
ated account of it. The monarch had been 
twenty years separated from his favorite dog 
Argus, but he at length returned home dis- 
guised as a beggar, for his life would have been 
sacrificed had he been known. He stood at the 
entrance of his palace, and was there met by 
an old servant, who had formerly been much at- 
tached to him, and was still faithful to his mem- 
ory ; but age, hardship and care, together with 
his disguise, had changed his appearance so 
much that the good Eumaeus had not the least 
idea that he was conversing with his beloved 
master. But Argus knew him at once, and 
strove to crawl and kiss his feet; but this he 
was unable to do on account of his age. To 
use the words of the poet, 


“ Yet, all he could, his tail, his ears his eyes 
Salute his master and confess his joys.” 


I will relate in this article one more instance 
of the fidelity of a mastiff, which came under 
the immediate observation of the gentleman 
who relates it. I will make use of my own 
language. A gentleman of Baltimore, who was 
in the habit of residing with his family in the 
country during a portion of the year, and of re- 
turning to the city in the winter, had a large 
mastiff, who, although very cross to strangers, 
was much attached to all the family, particular- 
ly the younger members of it. Indeed, he and 
the youngest son were almost constantly to- 
gether, and when fatigued with romping, the 
little fellow would steal away with his faithful 
friend to his kennel, and resting his head on 
Rollo’s body, he would have a refreshing sleep. 
If the child was missing at any time, the first 
inquiry would be, “ where is Rollo?” knowing 
full well that where the honest brute was, there 
the little one would be found also. On such 
occasions the faithful guardian would refuse all 
solicitations to abandon his post, no matter how 
tempting the prize offered him might be; and 
if any attempts were made to carry off his 
young charge, he would express great dissatis- 
faction. 

The period for returning to the city having 
arrived, the dog began to manifest great unea- 
siness as the work of preparation went on, as if 
conscious of the separation that was to take 
place between himself and his young master.— 
When the children came to bid their affection- 
ate playmate good bye, he seemed very discon- 
solate, and stood on the hill top watching the 
carriage until it disappeared from his view.— 
Rollo from this time became sad. He scarcely 
took any nourishment, and changed so rapidly 
that the overseer of the farm wrote the owner 
word that if the dog did not follow his little 





| off snapped the crown from the king’s head.— 
When Charley was about three years old, he | How fast and thick fell now the tears from Su- 
began, for the first time, to feel affliction. Soj| sie’s eyes. How suddenly was her pleasure 
kind were all around him, and so wise and fixed | turned to shame and remorse; and with broken 
were the few rules he had to obey, that he had! words and sobs she went to find her mother. 
seldom felt anything but joy in his heart. But | 
Nelly, his kind, smiling Nelly, who was always | child had done, and she bade her remember to 
with him, helping and amusing him, was taken | confess al] to her father, as soon as he should 
sick, He felt lonely and sad. She was very | return. 
sick. He could see her only two orthree times| Poor Susie thought the afternoon would nev- 
a day, and then but a few minutes. He went|er pass. Her father came not till late at night. 
round the house very still, so as not to make a) Supper being over, Mr. Bright sat down to his 
|noise. When they took him into the room, he | desk to write,and yet Susie’s duty had not been 





playmate, he would pine himself to death. He 
| was however forgotten amid the bustle and hur- 
| ry of getting settled in the city home. Anoth- 
| er message came two weeks after, which was 


| Truly grieved was Mrs. Bright for what her | immediately attended to, much to the delight of 


the children, and arrangements were made for 
Rollo’s conveyance to the city; but alas! this 
was too late, for the pour dog died in the wag- 
on, on his way to join his beloved playmate, 
whose short absence had broken his heart, and 
caused him to grieve himself to death. 

I will close this article with the words of the 
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. ff eloquent Buffon, who says of the dog,—“To his 
e master he flies with alacrity, and submissivel 
t ff lays at his feet all hts courage, strength and tal- 
e ent. A glance of the eye is sufficient, for he 
e understands the smallest indications of his will. 
e He has all the ardor of friendship, and fidelity 
and constancy in his affections, which man can 
0 have. Neither interest nor desire of revenge 
Bs can corrupt him, and he has no fear but that of 
to displeasing. He is all zeal and obedience.— 
He speedily forgets ill-usage, or only recollects 
ad it to make returning attachment the stronger.— 
n- He licks the hand which causes him pain, and 
0- subdues his anger by submission.” _ 
ly In my next articles I will tell you something 
as of the different kinds of dogs, of their native 
ce countries, their habits, &c. EstELLE. 
rh- ———— = —— 
80 ’ 
, SMMorality. 
— f= : 
REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE. 
A few days before Christmas, in the year 
= § 1840, a Russian clergyman was going home, 
from a place at some distance from the village 
where he lived. Evening was coming on, and 
it was growing so bitterly cold, that it was al- 
ead [§ most dangerous for any one to beout. He was 
but [§ wrapped in a fur cloak,and travelled ina sledge, 
evi- § which went fast over the hard smooth snow.— 
een — Ashe went along, he saw something lying on 
dog & the ground, and stopped to see what it was.— 
dis- [§ He found that it was a soldier, who seemed to 
een B have fallen down exhausted with the cold, and 
the & toall appearance was dead. The good clergy- 
t by J man, however,would not leave him on the road, 
hat- & but lifted him into the sledge, with his gun, 
em- & which lay beside him, and drove on as fast as 
with § he could to the next inn, which it took about 
e so Bhalfan hour to reach. He was not satisfied 
least §§ with leaving the poor soldier in the care of the 
oved J people there ; but although he was very anxious 
and ff toreach his home, he stayed for an hour direct- 
s he @ ing and helping them to do all that was possi- 
To § ble in order to bring the man to life again, in 
case he were not really dead. And at length 
7e8 their endeavors were successful, and his senses 
y and the use of his limbs gradually returned.— 
Then the clergyman set off homewards, having 
lance [first rewarded the people of the inn, and also 
inder [given them money to pay fora good meal for 
eman [the poor man before he should go forward on 
own his journey. As soon as the man was refreshed, 
owas and felt able to go, he insisted upon doing so, 
n the although the people did all they could to per- 
of re- Bsuade him not to venture out again that night. 
large But he said that he was carrying letters 
igers, Bwhich were important, and he must not delay 
cular- any longer than was quite necessary. So, tak- 
e and fing his gun, he proceeded on his way, which he 
tly to- found would very soon bring him to the village 
z, the [where the clergyman lived to whom he owed 
uthful Pfhis life. He reached the place before long, and 
ad on [though it was now very late at night, he could 
sleep. not forbear going to the clergyman’s house, that 
> first he might, if possible, see and thank him for 
owing what he had done. 
, there As he went up to the house, he saw that 
such ough it was so late, there were still lights in 
use all [Rt; and as he came nearer, he heard loud voices 
er how land great confusion within. He hastened to 
3 and the door, but it was fastened ; and without wait- 
off his [fing to knock, he ran to the window close by, 
issatis- Bland looking in, saw the clergyman surrounded 
; by four armed robbers. They had just tied his 
having hands and feet, and were threatening to murder 
t unea- Bhim if he would not tell them where his money 
n, as if was tobe found. The soldier instantly forced 
to take Bihis way in, fired his gun at one of the robbers, 
ster.— and killed hini on the spot. The others attacked 
ection- he soldier, but he disabled one with his bayo- 
discon- Het, and the other two were then seized with 
ng the (fear and rushed out of the house, leaving the 
view.— PPlergyman, as may be supposed, overpowered 
carcely by astonishment and gratitude for his sudden 
rapidly PBeliverance. And then his still deeper and hap- 
owner Ber feelings may be imagined when he found 
is little at the poor man,whose life he had saved only 
th. He B& few hours before, had now been made the 
and hur- Biheans of preserving his own. 
Anoth- vs 
ich was = 5a - 
light of Obituary. 
nade for = 
! 
dn LITTLE ‘ALIE’ 
laymate, “Mamma, when will it be spring ?” said Al- 
art, and fea C——, earnestly. She was almost three 
ars old, and I had never seen a more beauti- 
js of the #@! child ; her cheeks and lips full and red with 
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health, her blue eye kindling with excitement, 
and her form so plump and round, that when I 
lifted her to my knee she said,—“ I fat as but- 
ter.” 

“ Why are you so anxious that it should be 
spring, dear?” said I, supposing it was on ac- 
count of the sunshine, birds, and flowers. 

“ Alie will go to church in spring,” was her 
reply. se 
“Why does Alie wish to go to church? 

“ God is there,” she replied, solemnly. 

“ Do you love God, Althea ?” 

“O very, very much.” 

“ To-morrow will be spring, darling.” 

And she ran away singing, “'To-morrow, to- 
morrow ; I shall be so happy to-morrow.” But 
she was not quite satisfied. Ina few minutes 
she returned, saying, “ Mamma, canI go to 
church to-morrow, and hear them pray and sing 
and preach ?” 

“No, my dear, to-morrow is Wednesday ; 
and it will then be three days before the Sab- 
bath.” 

An expression of disappointment clouded her 
sweet face ; but when told that three days would 
pass quickly, and that God made the days, she 
seemed satisfied. 

Some time during the night Mrs. C sent 
to me in haste that Althea was dying. Scarce- 
ly crediting my informant, I rushed to the house, 
but she was a corpse. Her mother told me that 
several times after I left her, as if forgetful of a 
part of the conversation, she was singing “ To- 
morrow, to-morrow ; I shall be so happy to-mor- 
row.” Each time when corrected, she seemed 
to dismiss the subject; but she had been long- 
ing for spring, that she might go to the house 
of God, and she could not at once give up the 
idea, that with its first day would commence 
her pleasure. Just before sunset she complain- 
ed of extreme weariness, and soon dropped to 
sleep. When she awoke, she was burning with 
fever, and her father went for a physician. Du- 
ring his absence “she became delirious, and 
when the physician approached the bedside, he 
turned away sadly, saying, “ Madam, it is too 
late.” Another physician was summoned, and 
another, and a fourth even, but all of no avail. 
Hier disease was scarlet brain-fever, and in elev- 
en hours from her first complaining, her spirit 
had passed away. We buried her on the mor- 
row, a balmy, lovely day—the first of spring.— 
And when the earth rang on the coffin-lid, her 
words breathed in our sorrowing hearts, “ To- 
morrow, to-morrow; J shall be so happy to- 
morrow.” Precious one, we hope she had 
joined the assembly and church of the first born 
on high. 











Benevolence. 


“LITTLE BLACKGUARDS’ SCHOOL.” 


John Pounds was a stout, strong boy till fif- 
teen years of age, when he fell and broke his 
thigh bone, and otherwise injured himself, so as 
to be acripple ever after. Being determined 
to do all he could to earn his bread, he betook 
himself to the business of a cobbler, which af- 
forded him a comfortable support. 

About the year 1818, John Pounds took up- 
on himself the care of a little deformed nephew, 
the son of a brother who followed the sea. The 
little fellow’s feet turned inwards, and over- 
lapped each other, and he was beside very fee- 
ble in body. 

Having seen the iron pattens, with which a 
neighbor's child had been provided by an emi- 
nent surgeon, he ingeniously contrived, by fas- 
tening together the soles of old shoes and boots, 
| an imitation of them that effectually cured the 
| distortion. This child became a chief object of 
his care and affection everafterward. He rear- 
ed him; at a proper age put him apprentice to 
a fashionable shoemaker, and they lived togeth- 
er till the end of his days. 

His attempts and success in the work of edu- 
cation arose out of this connection. When his 
nephew was about five years old, he applied 
himself to fulfilling the office of school-master 
tohim. Aftera time, he thought he would 
learn better if he had ac . panion; he obtained 
one, then added another, and went on gradually 
increasing the number; and found so much 
pleasure in the employment, that he resolved to 
extend the same benefit to others whom he saw 











dings ; her homeless child, unable to accompa- 
ny her, being left in the open street, amid frost 
and snow, with no other shelter than the over- 
hanging of a window. 
As he became fond of the work of tuition, he 
gradually increased his numbers, until at length 
he became school-master-general to all around, 
whose parents were too poor or too careless to 
provide them with other schooling. His estab- 
lishment often averaging forty ata time, includ- 
ed about a dozen little girls, who were always 
placed on one side by themselves. 
His humble workshop was about six feet wide, 
and about eighteen feet in depth; in the midst 
of which he would sit on his stool, with his Jast 
or lap-stone on his knee and other implements 
by his side, going on with his work, and attend- 
ing at the same time to the pursuits of the 
whole assemblage ; some of whom were reading 
near by, or writing from his dictation, or show- 
ing their sums ; others seated around on forms 
or boxes, on the floor, or on the steps of a small 
staircase in the rear. Although the master 
seemed to know where to look for each, and to 
maintain a due command over all, yet so small 
was the room, and so deficient in the usual ac- 
commodations of a school, that the scene ap- 
peared to the observer from without, a mere 
crowd of children’s heads and faces. 
Owing to the limited extent of his room, he 
often found it necessary to make a selection 
from among several subjects or candidates for 
gratuitous instruction ; and in such cases always 
preferred, and prided himself in taking in hand, 
what he called “the little blackguards,” and 
taming them. He has been seen to follow such 
to the wharf, and hold out a roasted potato to 
them, to induce them to come to school. 
As long as there'is any body in the world 
that knows less than we do, there is something 
to be done in the way of teaching. 

If you think well of John Pounds’ example, 
do what you can in the same way. 
EEE 


PROVIDENTIAL INCIDENT. 
‘He shall give his angels charge concerning thee.’ 


About the year 1779, a farmer living in Mas- 
sachusetts was shingling the roof of his barn. 
There was a long ladder reaching from the 
ground to the roof, on which a man might go 
up with ease and safety, but which was a peril- 
our place for children, The farmer had two 
little boys, the younger two years of age, and 
the older four or five. I will call them John 
and Samuel. 

“ John,” said the father, being on the roof of 
the barn, “go out in the field and drive the 
sheep away.” 

The little boy, Sammy, started to go with his 
brother. ‘ My son,” said the father, “ don’t go 
away; stay here with me.” He thought no 
more of the matter for a little while, supposing 
the child was playing about the barn-yard.— 
What was his surprise suddenly to hear his 
sweet little voice, at the top of the ladder, ex- 
claiming, “Father, here I am; I am come upto 
you.’ 

“ Very well, my son,” said the father, seeing 
the danger of his falling; “just hold on till I 
come to you.” 

That little boy lived to be one of the pioneer 
Methodist preachers of this country. He was 
for thirty-five years an itinerant, for some years 
presiding elder, and several times a delegate to 
the General Conference. He wasa wise, good, 
and useful man,and finished his course on earth 
in peace and triumph.—S. S. Adv. 














Religion. 


BE EARNEST IN DOING GOOD. 


Blessed are they who sow beside all waters. 
Oh, Christian! time, time is passing away ! -op- 
portunities are going, will soon be gone! We 
shall soon be at the barof God. The Christian 
who means to do all he can, will say, “ What 
can I do this week—this day—this hour ?”— 
This is the genius of earnestness. Are there 
any sick to be visited? Are there any poor to 
be relieved? Are there any serious? Go, my 
soul, and see. 
encouragement. 








Direct that soul to Christ.— 


Does the Sabbath-school need a teacher? here 








around him, in that very populous and poor 
neighborhood, quite destitute of instruction.— 
The first addition to his charge was the son of 




















a poor woman, who went about selling pud- 


am 1, ready and willing. What can I do for Je- 
|sus my Savior? “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 


Delay not to speak a word of 


cause he was so much in earnest. He suffered 
no opportunity to slip till he had said a word.— 
They were as nails fastened in a sure place. 
Soon after his conversion, he had the most in- 
tense desire to be instrumental in the salvation 
of his fellow men. He would often say to him- 
self, “If I might be the means of saving one 
soul, I should prefer it to all the riches and hon- 
ors of this world.” He was in the habit of fre- 
quently looking forward to eternity, and saying 
“What shall I wish I had done thousands of 


millions of years hence?” 


“So should we live, that every hour 

Should die, as dies the natural flower— 

A self-reviving thing of power ; 

That every thought and every deed 

May hold within itself the seed 

Of future good and future need.”-[Vt.Chr. 
eee term 





“T AM SATISFIED WITH MY DAY’S WORK.” 


A venerable office-bearer in the church re- 
cently deceased suddenly. In one of the social 
meetings held while his corpse awaited burial, 
frequent reference was made by his brethren to 
their loss of his consistent godly example as a 
means of warning to the unconverted, and of 
quickening and encouragement to Christians. 
One fellow office-bearer related the circumstan- 
ces of a recent visitation of a district of the con- 
gregation. It was one in which the Lord seemed 
to prepare the way for their entrance into every 
family. Many were the occasions of affecting 
interest in course of one day’s labor. Espe- 
cially did they enjoy much Christian commun- 
ion with some of the poor of God’s people, and 
the hearts of these servants of God overflowed 
with grateful joy. As the day was closing, and 
they were separating, the deceased remarked, 
in reference to the day’s labors and rewards,— 
“ Well, brother, I am satisfied with my day’s 
work.” 

The narration, we thought, did not fail to 
make a deep impression on the solemn circle. 
“ He was satisfied,” we imagined each one said 
to himself. Would he have said it if he had 
been selling flour all day? Can we say it, in 
view of our daily employments? Are we not 
depriving ourselves of much of the appointed 
rewards of Christian living, by refraining from 
such employment as_ brought our brother satis- 
faction —Rel. Recorder. 


Editorial. -_ 

















[COMMUNICATIONS.] 


CHRISTMAS PLEASURES. 


I wonder if my young friends have ever heard 
how little girls and boys spend their Christmas 
in England. I dare say they have read many a 
book describing the Christmas tree, and the va- 
rious games usually played at that time, but it 
is pleasant (J think) to know that the one who 
writes the story has once joined in these games, 
and is telling a true story. The first thing my 
little boy asks, when I am about to read a little 
tale to him, is, “is it true, mamma?” But I 
must not moralize in place of amusing. 

You have no idea how pretty a sight the 
Christmas tree is. It is generally prepared 
some weeks before Christmas, because it takes 
a long time to make all the pretty presents that 
are hung upon it. In the many stories I have 
read, describing the Christmas tree, I do not re- 
member to have seen any description of the 
manner in which it is made, so I will tell you 
this; and if God is so good as to spare you till 
next Christmas, I would advise you to surprise 
your papas and mammas by one of these beau- 
tiful trees. 

You must have a frame made of wood, some- 
| thing like a tree, with branches, but the branch- 
es must be straight, to serve as pegs. The 
stiff appearance of this is easily hidden by taste- 
fully arranging the foliage, which consists of 
evergreens—holly, cedar, or any pretty ever- 
green shrub your woods or gardens can fur- 
nish. You tie this foliage on, so as to hide the 
frame, leaving a piece like a peg, bare ; for the 





Nettleton was a man of power with men, be- 














presents to hang on, When the foliage is com- 
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pleted, (which you may adorn with natural or 
artificial flowers if you please) you must hang 
the pretty things as tastefully as possible.— 
Each of these is supposed to be a present to 
some member of the family. I have seen work- 
bags, pin-cushions, knitting-cases, boxes, wors- 
ted-work in every shape, baskets, and even 
books slung by ribbon, with other varieties too 
numerous to mention. On the eventful morn- 
ing, after the happy family have given and re- 
ceived the compliments of the season, (as such 
greetings are called) they take time to notice 
the tree, which, in a conspicuous situation,upon 
some temporary pedestal, is a source of partic- 
ular gratification to papa and mamma, who are 
the only ones, most probably, who have not all 
along been in the secret. Beside the tree stands 
a wand, prettily ornamented, which papa is to 
make use of, to hand the various presents to 
their respective owners, which, (as the names 
are upon each, attached to a piece of paper,) is 
not a difficult matter. After the distribution of 
the presents, and admiration of the tree, the re- 
mainder of the day is devoted to holy purposes. 
Indeed, during the whole of Christmas week, a 
kind of solemnity, or subdued joy is percepti- 
ble. The breaking up of the sacred reminis- 
cences occurs about twelve days after Christ- 
mas day—it is called twelfth day. The splen- 
did cakes called twelfth cakes, that are now ex- 
hibited in the shop windows, seem to remind 
every happy little girl and boy, that they can be 
as gay as they please. Throughout the land 
on that night, parties are given, from the peas- 
ant to the king. By the side of the twelfth 
night cakes in the windows, are to be seen 
large sheets of paper, upon which are painted 
ladies and gentlemen, in the gayest colors im- 
aginable. These are called characters. They 
are purchased with the cake, and cut up into 
separate pieces. They are then folded, the 
blank paper outside, and placed promiscuously 
in baskets. As soon as the young people have 
all arrived, the baskets are handed round, and 
when they are emptied, each little girl and boy 
begins to unfold the character that has fallen to 
her or his lot. Among them are the king and 
queen, and whoever draws them are entitled to 
great honor during the evening, with the cere- 
mony of crowning. The characters are all kept 
up, and I assure you there is no little fun to be 
derived from the medley. Some are nuns, some 
dancing girls, some singing girls, some soldiers, 
others sailors—there is every possible variety, 
and al! sing their songs, make their speeches, 
and perform the part allotted to the character, 
with due reverence to their majesties, who of 
course remain seated upon the throne. I have 
had the honor of reigning in this way, and I as- 
sure you I felt a wonderful acquisition of digni- 
ty upon the occasion. It is a source of great 
joy to the assembled little ladies and gentle- 
men, when the characters of the king and queen 
fall upon some special favorites. I never re- 
member seeing any discord or jealousies at the 
twelfth night parties but once, when a cross, 
disagreeable little girl cried all the evening be- 
cause she did not draw the queen. [ hope, my 
young friends, you will try some of these pretty 
innocent games next Christmas. I will tell you 
of others by and by. Tue Exe. 
Albermarle, Va. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Raysville, Ga. April 8, 1852. 
Mr Wiuis —I am a poor deaf boy. I had 
the scarlet fever five years ago, the conse- 
quence of which has been total deafness ever 
since. No cheering voice of father, mother, 
brothers or sisters ever salutes my ear. No 
singing of birds, humming of insects, roaring 
of waterfalls, and other rural sounds of which I 


am passionately fond, to heal and exhilerate my 
broken and disconsolate heart; and above all, 
and which is most deplored by me, I am exclu- 
ded from the glorious privilege of hearing the 
joyful sound of the gospel and the voice of 
prayer and praise. | pm sa ah! this only 
serves in many instances to aggravate my life ; 
for how unmeaning and uninteresting are ma- 
ny things we see, unless we can hearthem! I 
would not ungratefully depreciate the goodness 
of God in sparing my sight. “He has not dealt 
with me according to my sins,” but “in wrath 
remembered mercy.” But nothing can supply 
the place of hearing, the value of which none 
but those who have lost it can appreciate. 

In my melancholy and lonesome hours, your 
little paper is indeed a cheering and acceptable 
Companion, and “ is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness.” May it long be your gifted part to 
purvey intellectual food for the young. 

I am happy to inform you and your readers 
that, through Divine Grace, I have not “ hard- 
ened my neck” against the correction of the 
Lord, but have “accepted of my punishment,” 
and “searched, and tried my ways, and turned 
unto the Lord ;” for I was sunk into the lowest 
depth of vice and ignorance, (with shame and 
grief I confess it) when the Lord smote me 
thus ; but now (grace be magnified) I can sing: 


“ Father I bless thy gentle hand ; 

How kind was thy chastening rod, 

That forced my conscience to a stand 
And brought my wandering soul to God. 


Foolish and vain, I went astray 

Ere I had felt thy scourges, Lord : 

I left my guide, I lost my way ; 
But now I love and keep thy word.” 


And this more than indemnifies me for my loss, 
for “ with him I am rich, take what he will 
away.” Learnestly solicit your prayers, and 
those of your Christian readers,that I may over- 
come my Spiritual enemies, and attain to that 
world where sin and sorrow are no more. 
Exisua Roserts. 
EEE 


PANORAMA OF CALIFORNIA. 


Now open at Amory Hall, Glimpses of the 
Golden Land, a magnificent and elaborately 
faithful mirror of a tour through California— 
comprising the whole of Chagres river and har- 
bor, Gorgona and the mountain track across the 
Isthmus of Darien, Panama, San Francisco, the 
Sacramento city and river, together with a se- 
ries of picturesque and artistic representations 
of the “miner’s life,” in the interior of the coun- 
try. Miss Canterbury will preside at one of 
Gilbert’s grand pianos, and enliven the enter- 
tainment with many songs and ballads. 

(> Exhibition every afternoon at three o’- 
clock, and evening at seven o’clock and forty- 
five minutes. Admission 25 cents. 
eer 
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HEAVEN MUST COME TO US BEFORE WE 
GO TO HEAVEN. 


‘** Heaven is so far off I am afraid I shall nev- 
er get there,” said a little boy, looking wistfully 
up to the sky. 

“ Heaven must first come to you,” said his 
mother. The child wondered much at his moth- 
er’s words. “It is the society and the presence 
of our heavenly Father and of his dear Son, our 
Savior, which makes heaven,” spoke the moth- 
er. “ And these holy Visitors can come and 
dwell in our hearts, while we are in this world; 
for what did the Lord Jesus say? ‘If a man 
love me, he will keep my words, and my Fa- 
ther will love him, and we will come unté him, 
and make our abode with him’ So that heaven 
must come to us before we can go to heaven.” 

—p—— 


REAL THINGS AND NO SHOW. 


It is pleasing to look at a flower made out of 
paper or wax, but how much more pleasing is 
it to see a real flower. A living little wild rose 
out of the hedge is far better than the finest 
flower that was ever made by man. The made- 
flower seems so dull, has no scent, does not 
grow, and is only a sham, not a real thing. 

I was looking one day at what I thought was 
a plate of very fine fruit ina shop window.— 
There was a large bunch of grapes with the 


ries, and nuts, and currants, looking so ripe and 
so sweet that I quite longed to eat some. But 
on looking closer I found it was all a sham; 
the fine fruit was a deceit, for it was all made 
out of stone, and the grapes that seemed so 
soft and juicy were as hard as marbles. They 
were very well to look at,but they were not real 
things. 

How many boys and girls there are like these 
flowers and fruit. They appear to be good, they 
will listen to good advice, they will learn to 
pray, they seem to fear God and to obey their 
friends, but they will at other times tell lies, be 
saucy, and show that they neither mind their 
parents nor fear God. We must be good as 
well as seem good, and try to be a real thing 
instead of a sham thing. 

————_—— 


RIGHT SERVED. 


A mischievous boy was lately passing the 
Regent’s Canal, City-road, London, when he 
caugut up a pretty little curly dog, that was 
quietly walking along. He ran down the bank 
side for the purpose of throwing the dog into 
the water, and amusing himself by preventing 
the poor little creature getting to the shore.— 
The bank, however, was rather steep, which 
made him run faster than he intended,and when 
he got to the bottom he could not stop himself, 
but went tumbling into the water after the dog. 
Had it not been for a man who ran to help him 
out, he would probably have been drowned.— 
As it was, he got covered with mud and dirt, 
and his clothes were wet through. He was in- 
deed a laughable sight. 

“Right served,right served,my boy,” thought 
I; 


“ may all boys who are cruel to animals be 
similarly rewarded.”— Band of Hope Review. 
= 


“WE WILL BE GLAD AND REJOICE IN 
HIS SALVATION —Isa. xxv. 9. 


A poor negro woman named Agnes, who 
ranked amongst the lower class of slaves, was 
visited in her last illness by the wife of one of 
the missionaries. As she entered the door of 
the wretched hut, Agnes exclaimed, “ Missis, 
you come! ‘his tongue cannot tell what Je- 
sus do forme! Me so happy!” On asking 
her if she was sure of going to heaven when 
she died, she answered, “ Yes, me sure. Me 
see de way clear and shine before me,” lookin 
and pointing upwards with a smiling face. “If 

“dis minute Jesus will take me home, me ready.” 
Some hymns being sung, she was in a rapture 
of joy, and in reference to the words of one of 
them, exclaimed, “ For me—for me—poor sin- 
ner! what a glory! what a glory!” Her happi- 
ness was so great, that she laughed two or three 
times, and then said by way of excuse, “ Me 
can’t help laugh: my Jesus is so sweet in my 
heart.” Yet this poor creature was destitute of 
all earthly comforts, and her dying bed was a 
board, with a few plantation-leaves over it. She 
departed to her Savior with words of praise on 
her lips. 


—— 
WHAT MAKES A MAN? 


The longer I live, the more certain I am that 
the great difference between men, the great and 
the insignificant, is energy--invincible determin- 
ation—an honest purpose once fixed—and then 
victory. That quality will doany thing that can 
be done in the world; and no talents, no cir- 
cumstances, no opportunity will make a two- 
legged creature a man without it.— Goethe. 


SHORTS. 
That thou may’st injure no man, dove-like be, 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee. 
(Cowper. 
Why is a blush like alittle girl? Because it 
becomes a woman. 


Modesty is to the female character what salt- 
petre is to beef—while it preserves its purity it 
imparts a blush. 

Laziness begins in cobwebs, and ends in iron 
chains. 

A lie will travel a hundred miles while truth 
is putting on its boots. 


When ill news comes too late to be service- 
abl to your neighbor, keep it to yourself. 
“ What is the feminine of Hero?” asked a 
pedagogue of a young hopeful. “ Shero,” was 
the prompt answer, which took the dominie all 
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ALICE’S GARDEN. 


I have a garden all my own, 
And I do love it so, 

*Tis full of seeds which I have sown; 
And if they all should grow, 

How many flowers I aaltous 

And oh, how pleasant it will be. 


I hope that God will send his sun 
To shine upon my seeds ; 

But then [ would not have it come 
Upon the ugly weeds; 

For they are almost sure to grow, 

Whether we wish for them or no. 


And I should like the rain to fall, 
But only in the night— 

Not when I want to play at ball, 
And all around is bright ; 

I do not like to hear the rain 

Come rattling on the window-pane. 


| 





I wish some bird would build its nest 
Up in that shady tree, 

That I might see its little breast, 
And hear it sing to me. 

Oh, ’twould be nice to feed it too— 

The very thing I love to do. 


When summer comes, and all is gay, 
And we have done our school, 

Sisters and I will have our play, 
And, (if ’tis not too cool,) 

Mother, perhaps, will like to bring 

The baby,—darling little thing! 
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What nosegays we will make for nurse, é 
And some to give away ; 
If I’ve no money in my purse, 
The flowers I know I may. 
And they are always such a treat, BUI 
Because they smell! so very sweet. 
[Child’s Companion. 
———— The ] 
TO SPRING. tae 
How beautiful upon the hills rudder, 
Thy footstep falls! Where sweet flowers spring, of the v 
Thine hand unlocks the fettered rills, slip, the 
Which to the flood glad tribute bring, and the 
And nature in her morning dress der it m 
Seems clad in maiden loveliness. deemed 
Thy breath is on the spicy gale— - ib 
Thy tear is on the evening dew,— for 7 
Warmed by thy smile, the sunbeams pale, block, “4 
Mantle the flowers with livelier hue ; _ ct 
Sweet odors from the glad earth rise, pa 
And send her tribute to the skies. wer , 
The Jews of old to Zion came set 
Their first fruits at her’shrine to pay, moved, 
Doth not our God like homage claim ? down w 
Have we no sacrifice to pay ? These o 
Yes, Savior! to thy feet we’ll bring to ensur 
Our life’s first fruits, our living spring. each sid 
[Penny Gazette. J vessel's 
a form of 
THE CHILD IN HEAVEN. greend, 
: per surf 
The little child who loves to pray, sloping | 
And read his Bible too, ing-plan 
Shall rise above the sky one day, called a 
And sing as angels do; surface, 
Shall live in heaven, that world above, work, re 
Where all is joy, and peace, and love. is called 
Look up, dear children, see that star, way” a 
Which shines so brightly there ; — 
But you shall brighter shine, by far, “t dur 
When in that world so fair; f tis n 
A harp of gold you each shall have, ——. 
And sing the power of Christ to save. as os 
edges | 
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bloom upon them, a fine rosy apple, and cher- 








aback. 











